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MAHARASHTRA 


1. GENERAL INFORMATION ` 


The new State of Maharashtra, formed on May 1, 1960, 
has three component parts: Western Maharashtra, Vidarbha 
and Marathwada. Western Maharashtra, comprising the 13 
districts of the erstwhile Bombay State has two administrative 
divisions—the Bombay division of seven districts and the 
Poona division of six districts. Vidarbha forms a separate 
administrative division of eight districts taken over from the 
old Madhya Pradesh State. Marathwada, the fourth adminis 
trative division, consists of five districts carved out of the 
ex-Hyderabad State. The State has an area of 1,18,884 sq. 
miles. Agriculture is the main occupation of the people 
accounting for about two-thirds (63.97%) of the population. 
About 68% of the State's land is cultivable, of which about 
5875 (as against 44.575 for the Indian Union) is actually 
under crops. About 17 per cent of the land is covered by 
forests, a large part of which lies in the districts of Thana, 
Nasik, Nagpur, Bhandara and Chanda. 


With the exception of Greater Bombay and a few cities 
like Nagpur, Sholapur and Poona, the State has, on the whole, 
an under-developed economy. A large proportion of factories 
and joint stock companies of the State—44°/ factories and 
82% (of 4,000) joint stock companies—are in Greater Bom- 
bay. The rich natural resources of most parts including 
Konkan and Marathwada, are yet to be exploited. Recently, 
a large number of small and medium-sized manufacturing 
concerns have sprung up in different parts, particularly in 
southern Maharashtra. The total number of factories in the 
State at present is about 8,000 and these employ about seven 
lakh workers. - 


According to the 1961 census the State has a population 
of 395.04 lakhs. Of this, 110.29 lakhs (or 27.9 per cent) live 
in 369 towns and cities and the remainder in 35,505 villages. 
Hindus form 89.4% of the population, Muslims 7.65%, 
Christians 1.36%, Jains 1.07% and Zoroastrians 0.26%. The 
traditional barriers of castes and sub-castes among the Hindus 
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are slowly but surely lifting under the impact of industrialisa- 
tion and increased opportunity for education and social re- 
form. Even the Scheduled castes are becoming conscious of 
their rights. A large majority of the people—about 79 per 
cent—speak Marathi which is the regional language. Other 
important languages spoken in the State are Urdu (10 per 
cent), Telugu (4 per cent), Hindi (1 per cent), and Gujarati 
(0.8 per cent). Provision exists, both in towns and in villages, 
for instruction through the mother tongue of the child, pro- 
vided the prescribed condition of a minimum number of 
pupils speaking the language concerned is fulfilled. 


The density of population varies from one region to 
another, the figure per sq. mile for the State as a whole being 
332. The number of rural habitations as well as their size 
shows large variations from region to region. The educa- 
tional survey of the State carried out in 1956 disclosed that 
there were 9,165 habitations in Marathwada, 13,180 in 
Vidarbha and 31,544 in Western Maharashtra. About 40 per 
cent of these have a population of less than 200. By and 
large, it is the forest areas that abound in small and scattered 
habitations. The presence of such habitations in the forest 
areas makes the provision of educational facilities both costly 
and difficult. 

2. Review op EDUCATION PRIOR To 1947 

Each of the three regions of the State—Western Mahara- 
shtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada—was till recently part of 
a different political unit and has had a distinct educational 
history of its own. In Western Maharashtra, the foundation 
of modern system of education was laid by Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay (1819-27), who found- 
ed the Hindu College in Poona (which later became a 
typical institution for the study of English, Sanskrit and 
Marathi), the Central English School at Bombay, besides a 
number of primary schools and training classes for primary 
teachers. He also helped to found the Bombay Native Edu- 
cation Society which addressed itself to the development of 
education in this area from 1827 to 1840. The Society was 
succeeded by the Board of Education in 1840 (1840-55) and 
finally by the Department of Education in 1855. As in other 
parts of India, the missionaries have also been quite active 
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in this area and have considerable pioneering work to their 
credit, particularly in the popularisation of English educa- 
tion, study of Indian languages and the education of girls. 

The progress of education between 1955 and 1901 was 
slow but steady. The University of Bombay was established 
in 1857 ; a local fund cess at one anna a rupee of land reyenue 
was introduced for primary education ; a regular grant-in-aid 
code was enacted for payment of grants to private schools ; 
girls’ education was encouraged and training colleges for 
women teachers established ; primary education was trans- 
ferred to local bodies, and special facilities began to be pro- 
vided for the education of backward communities. 


The tempo of progress between 1901 and 1921 was much 
higher. The Bombay University was reconstituted (1904) ; 
large grants were made for primary education; secondary 
education was brought under the control of the Government ; 
the grant-in-aid code was revised ; military training was intro- 
duced ; provision was made for training secondary teachers 
by the establishment of the Secondary Training College; . 
Bombay ; the Indian Women’s University was founded by 
Dr. D. K. Karve (1916) and the first law for compulsory free 
primary education in British India—the Patel Act—was 
passed (1918). 

During 1921 to 1947, the Indian people obtained the 
right to control education, first under diarchy and then under 
provincial autonomy. The period of diarchy saw many im- 
portant developments such as the reorganisation of the Depart- 
ment, reconstitution of the Bombay University, opening of 
a number of colleges particularly professional, the introduc- 
tion of mother tongue as a medium of instruction for certain 
subjects at the secondary school stage, encouragement of 
private enterprise in secondary education, passing of the Pri- 
mary Education Act of 1923 and setting up of a machinery 
for the introduction of compulsory free primary education 
and establishment of the Visual Education and the Back- 
ward Class Departments. The period following’ diarchy was 
one of provincial autonomy. Progress of education during 
this period was even more rapid. Shri B. G. Kher, who was 
the Chief and Education Minister from 1937-1940 and again 
from 1946 to 1952, touched almost every field of education 
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and touched nothing that he did not reform or expand. The 
Bombay Primary Education Act was entirely overhauled in 
1938 and in 1947 was passed a more comprehensive Act. 

The four western districts of Vidarbha began as an inde- 
pendent unit and were merged later on with the Central Pro- 
vinces which already included the four eastern districts. The 
growth of education in Vidarbha, therefore, followed the 
same broad pattern as in the old province of Central Provinces 
and Berar which later on came to be named as Madhya Pra- 
desh. The Education Department started functioning from 
1864 and it worked under the Chief Commissioner till 1888, 
when the first Inspector General of Education was appointed. 
As an early attempt to start a school imparting English edu- 
cation, mention may be made of the school started in Nagpur 
by Rey. S. Hislop which has since developed into the Hislop 
College. In 1891, a teachers’ training institute was opened at 
Nagpur which was later moyed to Jabalpur. Nagpur Uni- 
versity was started in 1923 and the University Training Col- 

lege at Nagpur in 1946. 

The five districts of Marathwada formed a part of the 
ex-Hyderabad State. Education in this area was extremely 
under-developed and the first big step to expand and improye 
it was not taken until 1950 when a democratic administration 
was set up in Hyderabad. To this day Marathwada has re- 
mained the most backward part of the State educationally. 

. Equalisation of educational Opportunity in the three re- 
gions, the evolution of a common integrated pattern of edu- 
cation for the State as a whole, qualitative improvement of 
education in all its sectors—these were the main educational 


problems that had to be faced in Maharashtra in the post- 
independence period. 


3. Primary EDUCATION 


In Western Maharashtra, the primary course is of seven 
years’ duration, the first four years—standards LIV—forming 
the lower primary or junior basic stage and the next three 
years, standards V-VII, forming the upper primary or senior 
basic stage. In Vidarbha, the primary course is of four years 
duration. This is followed by a middle school course of 
three years. In Marathwada, the primary course is of five 
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years and is followed by a middle school course of three 
years. í 

In Marathwada, primary education is administered dir- 
ectly by the State and most of the primary schools are State- 
managed. In Western Maharashtra, it is the responsibility 
of the local authorities—municipalities in the urban and dis- 
trict school boards in rural areas. In Vidarbha, the agencies 
responsible for primary education are municipalities in the 
urban areas and Janapads (which are local bodies constituted 
for each tehsil) in the rural areas. The State grants-in-aid 
to these different local bodies also vary from area to area. 
In the face of this great variety of administrative practices, 
it is but natural that the pace of educational progress should 
also vary enormously from one part to another. 

In Marathwada, there were 2,422 primary schools with 
1,37,465 pupils in 1949-50. On March 31, 1960, the number 
of schools stood at 5,269 (out of which 5,150 were govern- 
ment schools) and the number of pupils at 3,40,615 (of these 
only 77,773 were girls). In Vidarbha, there were 3,977 pri- 
mary schools with 3,522,135 pupils in 195051. In 1960, the 
number of schools stood at 7,556 and that of pupils at 7,50,750. 
in Western Maharashtra, considerable progress had already 
been made during 1938-1947 and so expansion in the post- 
independence period was not so steep. Taking the State 
as a whole, there were 32,934 primary schools with 39,39,710 
pupils in 1960. Of these, only 5,829 schools with 17,95,485 
pupils were full-fledged primary schools with standards I-VII ; 
the remaining 24,094 schools (with 16,86,994 pupils) had 
standards LIN or even less. As the Government does not en- 
courage separate schools for girls at this stage, the number of 
girls’ schools in 1960 was only 1,729. The number of single- 
teacher schools in 1960 was 14,680 with 5,38,826 pupils. Of 
the total enrolment, about 11.09 lakhs were Ger the Bombay 
division (3.22 lakhs being from Greater Bombay itself), 
8.73 lakhs from the Poona division, 5.44 lakhs from the Nag- 
pur division and only 2.67 lakhs from the Aurangabad 
division. 

Compulsory primary education has made the best pro- 
gress in Western Maharashtra where it has been introduced 
in all urban areas and in all villages with a population of 
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500 and above, including a number of smaller habitations. 
About 84 per cent of children of school-going age are enrolled 
in these areas. In Vidarbha, compulsory primary education 
was introduced in 1956, in one town for boys and girls and 
in 29 towns and 193 villages for boys only. Only 55.9 per 
cent of children liable for compulsion attended schools in 
these areas. In 1958-59, compulsion was extended to all the 
urban areas and to 96 NES blocks in the rural areas. In 
Marathwada, compulsion was introduced very recently in 
Aurangabad and 191 villages, but only about 46% of the 
children liable for compulsion have been enrolled in schools. 
On March 31, 1960, 230 out of 369 urban areas and 15,374 
out of 35,505 villages with a total population of 235.2 lakhs 
were under compulsion. The total enrolment in these areas 
was 11,49,562 boys (out of a total of 13,52,928) and 7,55,430 
girls (out of a total of 9,73,690). Expenditure on compulsion 
during the year amounted to Rs. 556.1 lakhs. In Western 
Maharashtra, all areas (excepting a few very tiny habitations) 
were under compulsion by the end of the second Plan. 

Along with the increase in the number of schools and 
pupils, there has been a proportionate increase in the number 
of teachers, particularly women teachers. About 28% of 
the primary school teachers in 1960 were matriculates or with 
higher basic qualifications. On March 31, 1960, there were 
1,07,344 teachers, giving a pupilteacher ratio of 39:1. On : 
an average, 22% of the teachers were women (the percentage 
in 1948 was only 18). The percentage of trained teachers for 
te Shite as a whole is 62. But it is only 23%, in Marathwada 
can aa eae Vidarbha. The percentage for Western 
oe of the training of teachers was recog- 

y carly in this State. All the training colleges now 

Tun a two-year course on basic lines, The training institu- 
tions are residential and single-sex, and in most cases are 
situated in the rural areas, Assisted by liberal grants-in-aid 
and encouraged by the policy of ‘deputation’, there are now 
a large number of private institutions taking part in the 
training of teachers. In 1959-60, the State had 161 training 
institutions (119 for men and 42 for women) with a total 
enrolment of 16,092 trainees (10,973 men and 5,119 women). 
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With a view to improving the lot of teachers and attract- 
ing better qualified persons, scales of pay have been consi- 
derably improved. The senior teachers are now placed in the 
grade of Rs. 56-100 (reached in 18 years) while the junior 
ones get Rs. 50-90 (reached in 20 years). Besides, teachers 
are entitled to dearness and house-rent allowances (according 
to rules) and enjoy the benefit of provident fund (except 
confirmed teachers in Marathwada who are eligible for pen- 
sionary benefits). 

To improve the housing conditions of schools and to 
elicit local cooperation in the matter, district building com- 
mittees have been constituted and lump sum grants are 
placed at their disposal to be utilised according to a planned 
programme. Cheap type-plans have also been evolved. Since 
1953-54, loans from the teachers’ (accumulated) provident 
fund are being advanced for the construction of school 
buildings. (These bear interest at 4 per cent and are repay- 
able in 20 equal annual instalments). The scheme has brought 
about appreciable acceleration in the construction of buildings, 
In 1959-60, the building loan in Western Maharashtra amoun- 
ted to Rs. 23,75,716 and from 1953 to 1960, as many as 2,880 
classrooms had been constructed under this scheme. About 
600 rooms are expected to have been constructed during 
1960-61. 

In Marathwada, Gram Panchayats are allowed to under- 
take construction under the supervision of the P.W.D. owing 
to the paucity of contractors. In Vidarbha, grants for con- 
struction of school buildings are given to local authorities at 
50% of the cost. As a result of all these measures, the 
school building situation has shown some improvement re- 
cently. A few school buildings are also being constructed 
in NES blocks from the community development funds. 

Primary education is free in all areas of the State. In 
Western Maharashtra, the regional language readers for 
standards LIV are published departmentally. Textbooks in 
other subjects and for other standards are selected, after in- 
formal consultation with the district school boards concern- 
ed, from among the books scrutinised and approved from 
time to time by the textbook committees. Frequent changes 
in textbooks are discouraged. 7 
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4. Basic EDUCATION 


The experiment of basic education was started in Maha- 
rashtra almost immediately after Mahatma Gandhi placed his 
scheme before the nation. But it got a setback during 1942- 
46 due to several reasons such as heavy recurring and non- 
recurring expenditure, difficulties in the disposal of the 
finished products, unsympathetic attitude of the people and 
want of support resulting from the absence of a popular minis- 
try. Basic education is now regarded as the accepted pattern 
of education and the entire system of elementary education 
is being reorganised accordingly. To provide suitably quali- 
fied personnel to supervise basic schools and work in pri- 
mary training colleges, a graduates’ basic training college was 
started at Bordi (since shifted to Dhulia). A new reorientated 
syllabus, introducing almost all the activities and programmes 
of basic schools except crafts, was introduced in 1955 in all 
primary schools. This great change could be brought about 


because of the conversion of all primary training colleges to 
the basic pattern. 


An the beginning an experiment was tried in which an 
ordinary primary school was converted to the basic pattern 
in two stages—it was first made into a ‘craft’ school and then 
converted into a basic school Proper. But the experiment did 
Rot succeed. Primary schools are now being converted into 
basic schools directly ; the only condition to which such con- 
version is subject is the availability of equipment and addi- 
tional accommodation. Articles produced by children are 
sold at concessional rates to pupils and teachers, The time 
allotted for craft work has been reduced and the concept of 
correlated teaching has been put on a realistic basis. Basic 
schools are treated on a par with other schools in respect 
of staffing, supervision and general administration so that 
the additional cost on their account has been substantially 
reduced, The gap between the ordinary primary schools 
and the basic schools has already become very narrow. 

Though basic education 
rashtra and Vidarbha a lon 
wada only after 1954. Its 
not been so rapid as in t 
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5. SECONDARY EDUCATION . 

The most important event in the development of second- 
ary education in Western Maharashtra during the post- 
independence period was the creation of a statutory Board to 
conduct the Secondary School Certificate Examination. 
Earlier the requirements of the Matriculation examination 
which was really the entrance examination of the university 
had dominated the secondary curriculum much too viciously 
and the secondary stage had been functioning merely as ‘pre- 
paratory’ to the university without having any significance 
of its own. The establishment of the Board liberated secon- 
dary education for the first time from the pernicious domina- 
tion of the university. 

Another important development relates to the revision 
of pay scales of secondary teachers and rules governing grant- 
in-aid to private educational institutions. Scales of pay were 
revised, first in 1948-49 and again in 1959 when they were 
made uniformly applicable to all schools, government as well 
as non-government. The position regarding grant-in-aid had 
been equally unsatisfactory in the past. The amount of aid 
admissible to private institutions used to fluctuate from year 
to year according to the availability of funds. Naturally with 
so much uncertainty surrounding government aid voluntary 
organisations were not in a position to plan their effort in the 
field of education systematically. The rules were accordingly 
revised and placed on a firm footing—the rural schools get- 
ting 33 1/3% and the urban 30% of their admissible recur- 
ring expenditure. In 1959 the percentage of government 
contribution in respect of two categories of schools were 
raised to 45% and 40% respectively. 

A word should also be said here regarding the place of 
English in the secondary curriculum. Formerly the study 
of English used to be compulsory in standards V—XI. In 
1949 it was decided to abolish the subject from classes V—VII. 
However, the public opinion asserted itself against the mea- 
sure and as a concession to public demand the subject was 
allowed to be taught in these standards but outside school 
hours. As the concession failed to meet the public demand 
in any great measure, the subject has been re-introduced in 
class V and above. i 
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In Vidarbha, the Secondary Education Act was passed in 
1951, one of its main features being the creation of a school 
code which stabilised the service conditions of teachers. 
From 1958, standard XI in all high schools (except multi- 
purpose schools and higher secondary schools) was discon- 
tinued. The ordinary secondary course now is of six years 
while that in higher secondary schools or multipurpose 
schools is of seven years. The former leads to the Secondary 
School Certificate Examination and then to the pre-univer- 
sity course while the latter leads to the Higher Secondary 
School Certificate Examination and thence to the university. 
Both these examinations are conducted by the Vidarbha 
Board of Secondary Education. Up to 1955, the pay of 
teachers in non-government schools varied from place to 
place and employer to employer, the minimum for a graduate 
being only Rs. 50. Revised and uniform scales were, therefore, 
introduced in 1956. Another distinctive achievement in this 
area is the wide yariety of fee concessions introduced in the 
post-independence period. The grants to private schools also 
underwent revision in 1955, Boys’ schools in urban and 
rural areas have been getting 75 and 85 per cent; and girls’ 
schools 80 and 90 per cent respectively of their net deficit. 
English is taught on a voluntary basis in classes V—VII but 
is compulsory in classes VIII—XI 


is compulsory throughout the sec 
old Hyderabad Sta 
teachers. These are 
parts of the State. 


In Western Maharashtra, 


d private enterprise in the field 
of secondary education is "cha 


L se 3 1 racterised by a dynamism and 
vitality which constitute an invaluable asset in the develop- 
ment of secondary education. In Vidarbha, private effort is 


comparatively less developed ; in Marathwada it is even more 
negligible because the Niza 


m's Government did very littl 
to encourage private enterprise. 
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On the whole secondary education has expanded very 
considerably in the postindependence period. In Marath- 
wada, there were 60 boys’ schools and 12 girls’ schools with a 
total enrolment of 23,611 boys and 5,012 girls in 1947-48. In 
Vidarbha, there were 208 boys’ and 42 girls’ schools with an 
enrolment of 78,991 pupils (69,114 boys and 9,877 girls) in 
1950-51. (Unfortunately the data for Western Maharashtra 
are not available). As against this, the total enrolment in 
secondary schools as on March 31, 1960, is shown below. 


Schools Pupils Expenditure in 
lakhs (Rs.) 


Boys Girls Total Boys ` Girls Total ——————— 
State Total 


Bombay 682 95 777 2,23,508 1,03,112 3,26,620 135 428 
Poona 504 41 545 114268 36,979 151,247 58 177 
Nagpur 484 75 559 146,800 44,585 1,91,385 82 173 


Aurangabad 210 19 229 63,602 13,785 75387 50 63 


Total 1,880 230 2,110 5,48,178 1,98,461 7,46,639 324 841 
Of the 2,110 schools, only 140 schools (77 for boys and 63 
for girls) were higher secondary. The following table gives 
the distribution of the multipurpose schools as in 1958-59. 


No. of Agri- Com- Home Fine Sci- Huma- Tech- Total 
Region Schools cul- merce Sci- Arts ence nities nical No, of 


ture ence courses 
Western 82 14 15 15 12 m 0h 27 55 
Maharashtra 
Vidarbha 17 10 3 2 H 10 17 2 45 
Marathwada 19 9 3 1 1 8 8 7 37 


Total 118 33 21 18 14 HOC GIO Y) 


'The total number of secondary teachers, as on March 31, 
1960, was 30,661 out of whom 19,189 or about two-thirds 
were trained. The proportion of trained teachers was much 
higher among women (about 75%) than among men (about 
599/). The percentage of trained teachers was highest in 
Western Maharashtra (75%) followed by Marathwada and 
Vidarbha with 45% and 42% respectively. Until recently, 
the training facilities were very poor in Vidarbha and Marath- 
wada. A secondary training college with an intake of 100 
has recently been started at Aurangabad ; a private college 
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has also come up there. Prior to 1947, Vidarbha had only 
one training college (at Nagpur). In recent years, four 
additional training colleges have been started—one at 
Amravati (1955), one at Akola (1956), one at Chanda (1958) 
and the fourth at Wardha (1959). The annual output of 
these colleges is about 300 teachers. In. Western Maharashtra, 
there are nine secondary training colleges (two of which are 
graduate basic) with an annual output of about 850 to 900 
teachers. There are three diploma training institutes with 
an annual output of about 330 teachers and six T. D. classes 
attached to S. T. colleges. or arts and science colleges with 
an annual output of about 450 teachers, In the 60 S. T. C. 
institutes nearly 2,500 teachers were enrolled in 1959-60 ex- 
cluding those who took the examination privately. Special- 


ised training institutions for teachers of physical education, 
Hindi, handicrafts and drawing as also for teachers in Anglo- 
Indian schools. have also been established. 

Owing to shortage of accommodation, several schools are 
held in shifts. To encourage the construction of school 
buildings, the Government gives building and site grants as 
well as loans at a reasonable rate of interest. The accommo- 
dation for secondary schools leaves much to be desired al- 
though the standard is somewhat better than that of the 
primary schools. 


6. UniversrrY EDUCATION 


The University of Bombay, established in 1857, was the 
only statutory university in Western Maharashtra till. 1949 
when the University of Poona was created. The S.N.D.T. 


Indian Women’s University started by Dr. D. K. Karve in 
1916 was given statutory recognition in 1949. The Bombay 
University now has its Jurisdicti 


on over Greater Bombay only, 
the rest of Western Maharashtra forming the jurisdiction of 
the Poona University. The S.N.D.T. Women’s University 
has no such limits to its jurisdiction ; institutions affiliated to 
1t exist in Maharashtra as well as in Gujarat. The Nagpur 
University in Vidarbha was established in 1923 and is still 
the only, university serving that area. The colleges in Marath- 
wada, which were formerly affiliated to the Osmania Univer- 
sity are now affiliated to the Marathwada University (establish- 
ed in 1958 with its headquarters at Aurangabad). 
12 
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The Bombay University was originally established merely 
as an examining body. In 1859, it held its first Matricula- 
tion examination when 132 candidates appeared and 22 passed. 
In 1862, four out of six candidates passed the first B.A. exa- 
mination. The university library was started in 1878 and 
science degrees in 1881. Women were for the first time ad- 
mitted to its degrees in 1883. The Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 and later the Bombay University Acts of 1928 and 
1953 brought about important changes in the constitution, 
jurisdiction and powers of the university. Prior to 1947, the 
university had three departments—the Department of Socio- 
logy (1919), the Department of Economics (1921) and the 
Department of Chemical Technology (1934). It has since 
added several new departments such as Civics and Politics, 
Statistics, Library, Law and Experimental Psychology. The 
post of a Rector was created in 1956 and an Emeritus Pro- 
fessorship in 1958-59. The former is meant to assist the Vice- 
Chancellor and the latter to promote research. 

The Poona University is a teaching university for the 
colleges in Poona city and an affiliating one for the remain- 
ing area. It has 21 departments. At the post-graduate level 
it follows the principle of “centralised instruction”. It intro- 
duced the three-year degree course in 1959 and lays great 
stress on research. It has undertaken a programme of pub- 
lishing standard books in Marathi and also of preparing an 
authoritative terminology in Marathi. From March 1956, 
students are being progressively allowed the option to answer 
their papers in Marathi. 

The S.N.D.T. Indian Women’s University is meant exclu- 
sively for women and has three faculties—Arts, Home Science 
and Nursing. The pre-university class was started in 1959 as 
a first step towards the introduction of the three-year degree 
course. Marathi and Gujarati are the media of instruction 
and examination and the study of English or Hindi is com- 
pulsory. It manages a college and a school each in Poona 
and Bombay. Four colleges in Gujarat besides another in 
Bombay are affiliated to it. Women play a prominent part 
in the management of the university. 

The Nagpur University is both a teaching and affiliating 
university. It introduced the three-year degree course in the 
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faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce and Agriculture and the 
pre-professional courses in Engineering, Technology, Medicine 
and Pharmacy in 1958-59. Besides three constituent colleges, 
viz., the University College of Law (1925), the Laxminarayan 
Institute (1942) and the University Training College (1945). 
it has eight other departments. English, Hindi and Marathi 
are allowed as media at several examinations while the last 


is being used in an increasing measure as the language of its 
administration. 


The Marathwada University is also an affiliating and 
teaching university. It started by affiliating nine colleges in 
Marathwada ; their number has since increased to 18. It has 
eight faculties and two departments, namely, Economics, 
Marathi Language and Literature. The three-year degree 
course has already been introduced in Arts, Science and Com- 
merce. 

All the universities have their own libraries, The Bombay, 
Poona and Nagpur universities have their own hostels while 
the Marathwada University is planning to have one. The 
universities also organise a number of welfare programmes 
for their students as well as extra-mural or extension services. 
They all receive liberal financial assistance from the State. 


The great progress made by higher education in the 
State can be seen from the following statistics of higher edu- 
cation as on 31st March, 1960. 


No. of Insti- Students Expenditure 
tutions = 
iy Men Women Total Rs.(in lakhs) 

University 5 Sn 1 
University 25 
Departments K Su "E rog IMS 
Research 16 26 
Institutions S ds see a 
Arts and Science 64 55,661 17,424 73,085 214.37 
Agriculture 4 1,465 6 1,471 18.60 
Architecture I 528 21 549 1.38 
Applied Art 1 384 124 508 1.25 
Commerce 10 8,624. 430 9054. 15.38 
Engincering 5 3:978 11 3,989 35.47 
Law 8 43441 242 4,683 7.45 
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Students Expenditure 

No. of Insti- —— — 

tutions Men Women Total Rs.(in lakhs) 
Technology 2 396 o 396 21.69 
Fine Arts 1 339 162 501 1.82 
Medical (All Bran- 16 3,925 1,143 5,068 67.41 

ches) 

Oriental 3 161 12 173 0.30 
Co-operation 1 206 1 207 1.89 
Yoga I 10 0 10 0.06 
Home Science 1 o 385 385 0.69 
Social Sciences 1 120 49 169 3.51 
2 495 18 513 3.25 


Rural Institutes 


7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION . 

There is an independent department of technical educa- 
tion under its own Director, which functions under the con- 
trol of the Education Department of the Secretariat. It con- 
trols engineering colleges, polytechnics, technical high 
schools, ‘industrial training institutes and vocational high 
schools. The following table gives the number of institu- 


tions in the State together with their intake. 


Type of No. of Intake 
Institutions Institutions Capacity 
Engincering Colleges 7 932 
Polytechnics 20 2,195 
Technical High Schools 39 3,582 
Vocational High Schools 3 597 
Industrial Training Institutions 15 CG 4,042 


Eleven of the districts have so far been covered by govern- 
ment and non-government polytechnics, the intention of 
the Government being to provide at least one polytechnic in 
cach district. The benefit of technical high schools has been 
extended to all districts except Chanda, Buldana, Bihar, 
Osmanabad and Parbhani. In the industrial training insti- 
tutes, about 4,500 seats were available in 1960-61. The 
National Apprentice Training Scheme and evening classes 
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for industrial workers provide about 800 and 500 seats res- 
pectively. Government also conducts an apprentice scheme 
under which young men are given practical training in indus- 
trial workshops and textile mills and theoretical instruction 
in evening classes specially conducted for the purpose. In 
195859 there were 414 apprentices in Engineering, Weaving, 
Spinning, Dyeing and Typography. The Directorate of 
Technical Education also controls Sir J.J. School of Architec- 
ture, Bombay (with an intake of 80 for the degree and 50 
for the diploma course), Sir J. J. Institute of Applied Art, 
Bombay (with an intake of 50 for the diploma course) and 
the School of Printing Technology (with an intake of 25 
cach for Letter Press and Litho Offset courses). It also runs 
several trade schools. 
8. ProresstonaL EDUCATION 


For agricultural education, the State conducts four col- 


leges at Poona, Nagpur, Akola and Parbhani. The number 
of high schools providing instruction in agriculture is 48. 
Special agricultural schools providing a two-year diploma 


course have also been established in several districts. Besides, 


there are extension training centres to train Gram Sevaks 


and poultry schools at Khadki, Dhulia and Kolhapur. 


Commercial education is provided in 10 commerce 
colleges of which 7 are in Western Maharashtra and 3 are in 
Vidarbha. Besides, there are a number of commercial high 
schools and other institutions which prepare students for 
government diploma and certificate examinations. 

Legal education is provided in 
one is conducted by 
provided in 
5,000. There 


cight colleges of which 
the Government. Medical education is 
16 colleges with a total enrolment of about 


Acre are several schools for the training of nurses 
and midwives. Veterinar 


y education is provided in two 
colleges. Besides, there are specialised institutions for 
training in various branches such as fine arts, social work 
and co-operation. 


9. Socrar EDUCATION 


In Western Maharas 
Committee prepares lite 
workers, recognises and 
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htra, a Regional Social Education 
rature for adult education, trains 
aids social education classes. The 
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inspection of social education centres and classes is a 
responsibility of the inspectorate. In the N.E.S. and com- 
munity development blocks, social education is the responsi- 
bility of the block development officer. An independent 
organisation called the Bombay City Social Education Com- 
mittee functions in the city of Bombay. It gets 50% of its 
admissible expenditure as grant-in-aid from the State. Similar 
city social education committees have also been established in 
Sholapur, Jalgaon and Poona. 


The old Madhya Pradesh Government had launched a 
vigorous scheme of social education in its area including 
Vidarbha, but unfortunately, the tempo of the drive could 
not be maintained for long. In 1952, the work was transfer- 
red to the district welfare officers. After reorganisation of 
States in 1956, efforts were made to revitalise the scheme ; 
but unfortunately these have not been very successful. 


In Marathwada, the scheme had just made a beginning 
at the time of reorganisation. In the block areas, a number 
of classes had been started, but in the non-block areas, the 
progress was not satisfactory. In 1958, therefore, a social 
education officer was appointed for the region to intensify 
the drive. 

Judged by the scale of activities in 1947-48, the expan- 
sion of social education programmes has been very great and 
programmes have also been enriched in quality. The follow- 
ing figures give the position of social education in 1959-60. 


Classes No. of Adults Total Expen- 

——————— —— Enol- diture 
Division Men Women Men Women ment Rs. 

(in lakhs) 

Western 

Maharashtra 7,741 2,575 1,506055 46,810 1,96,865 9.82 
Vidarbha 1,075 169 22,296 3,659 25:955 1.00 
Marathwada 866 28 29,972 1,235 25,207 0.26 
Total 9,682 2,772 1,96,323 51,704 2,88,027 8.68 


10. GirLs EDUCATION 
The education of girls has made appreciable progress 
since independence. In spite of this advance, however, there 
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is still a wide gap between the education of boys and girls. 
In 1960, there were 35 girls for every 100 boys at the primary 
stage, 27 girls for every 100 boys at the secondary stage and 
23 girls for every 100 boys in the arts and science colleges. 
Efforts are now being made to bring as many girls to schools 
as possible. More women teachers are being employed and 
greater facilities are being provided for their training. It 
is interesting to note that public opinion in Maharashtra 
has never been hostile to co-education which is widely prac- 
tised at all stages of education. 


There is a university exclusively for girls. In addition, 
five colleges of general education and six of professional educa- 
tion are meant exclusively for girls. At the school stage, 13 
out of 118 multipurpose schools, 213 out of 1959 high schools, 
515 out of 6,283 middle schools and 1,729 out of 32,934 pri- 


mary schools are meant for girls. Besides, there are several 
special institutions for women. 


Whenever girls are admitted to secondary schools for 
boys, it is obligatory for the schools to have women teachers 
on the staff, to provide separate retiring and toilet rooms for 
them and to make provision for suitable optional subjects. 
In Western Maharashtra, there is no separate inspectorate for 
girls’ primary schools. The secondary schools, however, are 
inspected by the inspectresses of girls schools. In Vidarbha, 
the Inspectress of schools inspects the girls’ high schools, while 
three district inspectresses inspect the middle schools. Pri- 


mary schools for girls are inspected by assistant district 
Inspectresses of schools. 


11. TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


The study of science has been given its due place in the 
school curriculum at the primary and secondary stages. At 
the primary stage, it forms part of ‘general knowledge’ in the 
lower standards but is studied as a separate subject in the 
higher standards. In secondary schools, General Science is 
now compulsory up to class XT (except in the two highest 
standards for those who opt for Commerce or Fine Arts). 
In addition, Physics, Chemistry and other sciences can be 
studied as elective subjects. It has also been laid down that, 
in secondary schools, the teaching of science should be 
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entrusted o science graduates only; in higher secondary 
schools, the science teacher is required to have even higher 
qualifications. ` 


The main diffculty which hinders progress in this field 
is the dearth of science teachers, particularly in Marathwada 
and in the rural areas. Even in Western Maharashtra where 
the supply of science graduates is a little better, they are not 
quite at home in teaching General Science because their own 
training in subjects like Physics and Chemistry has been 


` without any inter-correlation. In order to equip the science 


teachers better for their jobs the extension services depart- 
ments in the training colleges organise in-service training 
programmes like seminars, short-term courses, discussion 
groups and workshops. 


Facilities for the teaching of and for research in science 
are being continually expanded at the university stage. The 
output of science graduates is increasing rapidly. It is hoped 
the present shortage of science teachers will disappear soon. 


Liberal grants have been given in recent years to secon- 
dary schools for equipment of laboratories. Science clubs 
are being organised to create interest in science among pupils. 
Science weeks and scientists’ days are celebrated and a number 
of other programmes for popularising science are organised 
by some of the schools. Some schools encourage their pupils 
to build apparatus with their own hands, some have hobby 
workshops, some are developing their own museums and 
some organise nature study rambles or visits to museums. 
The Natural History Society has been assisting schools in 
this regard by issuing pamphlets and guiding student-visits 
to museums and to other interesting places outside the State. 
The All India Radio arranges talks for students, teachers and 
the general public on scientific subjects. Through their extra- 
mural activities, the universities are also doing useful work 
in the popularisation of science among lay people. 


12. SCHOLARSHIPS 

Primary education is free in all parts of the State. In 
Vidarbha, education is free up to 14 for all children; it is 
also free beyond for those whose parents’ annual income is 


less than Rs. 1,200. = 
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There are several sets of middle and high school scholar- 
ships in Western Maharashtra awarded on the results of 
“special competitive examinations conducted for the purpose. 
There are also special scholarships for children of agricultural 
classes in agricultural high schools. All concessions and scho- 
larships that existed prior to reorganisation have been con- 
tinued in Vidarbha and Marathwada and, in addition, some 
of the scholarship schemes of the old Bombay State have 
also been introduced. No fees are charged in Vidarbha to 
children whose parents income is below Rs. 100 p.m. and 
only half fees are charged to those whose income is between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 p.m. In Marathwada, Riyayati scholar- 
ships at the rate of Rs. 20 per annum in a primary school, 
Rs. 40 in a middle school, Rs. 60 in a high school and Rs. 80 


in a college continue to be available to deserving but needy 
students. ` 


, At the collegiate stage, there are a number of scholar- 
ships in government colleges. Some of the private colleges 
also award scholarships and freeships. A limited number of 
research fellowships in different subjects, particularly in 
science, are also available. 


13. Priysican Epucation 


Maharashtra has a long tradition of physical education. 
Government believes that Physical education should go hand 
in hand with academic education. Physical education forms 
an integral part of the syllabus for primary and secondary 
schools and is also Provided for at the college level. 


ek the training of physical education teachers for secon- 
dary schools, an Institute of Physical Education was estab- 
lished at Kandivali in 1939. It conducts a nine months’ 
diploma course for graduates, The Hanuman Vyayamshala 
ral has been conducting courses for teachers in 

i ar ha, In addition, there is a certificate course for matri- 
culates or S.S.C. passed students. For primary teachers, a 
comprehensive course in physical education forms part of 


esides a short-term course of cight weeks 
ch ers is being conducted at suitable centres. 
me Department organises holiday camps, seminars, and 
coaching camps for teachers at places like Mahabaleshwar, 
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Karla and Bhor where camping sites have been developed 
for the purpose. A physical education day is celebrated 
annually with a view to educating public opinion in favour - 
of physical education. Schools and colleges are encouraged 
to have their own gymnasia. Private gymnasia are recognised 
and given grant-in-aid. To carry out research in yoga, Swami 
Kuwalayanand has founded a research centre at Kaivalya- 
dham at Lonavala. The centre receives substantial grant-in- 
aid both from the Centre and the State Government. 


14. N.C.C., A.C.C. anv SCOUTING 


The Scout movement is very popular among boys and 
girls, The Maharashtra State Bharat Scouts and Guides is 
the apex of the organisation and conducts a large number of 
programmes for scouts and guides. It gets a grant-in-aid 
from the State. There are at present 33,275 scouts and 15,327 
guides in the State. 

Facilities for joining the senior N.C.C. are available in 
all colleges; including colleges in the mofussi area of the old 
Bombay State, Junior N.C.C. was first introduced in a few 
secondary schools, but as its benefits could reach only a few 
students, it was discontinued in favour of A.C.C. which has 
since been introduced in a large number of schools. A begin- 
ning with the National Discipline Scheme has also been 
made in a few secondary schools. 

15. Games AND SPORTS 

Games and sports form an integral part of school work at 
all levels. In cities and towns, there is a great shortage. of 
suitable playgrounds. Government, therefore, assists institu. 
tions to have their own. playgrounds. Universities conduct 
inter-collegiate and inter-university tournaments 1n which 
colleges and universities participate enthusiastically. A State 
sports festival is organised every year. Winners of the inter- 
village sports held at the taluka level compete at the district 
level; and winners of the district level compete at the State 4%” 
meet in which more than a thousand competitors participate //O' 


16. MEDICAL INSPECTION juba 

There is no regular scheme for medical inspection at tht y 
Primary stage. However, the Bombay Municipal Corpora 
tion has made provision for systematic medical inspection of 
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children in its primary schools. There is also a good pro- 
gramme of follow-up work ; guardians are informed of the 
defects noticed and children are given treatment in a special 
clinic in the K. E. M. Hospital in Bombay. A few other 
municipalities and private bodies are also trying to follow 
the example of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. At the 
secondary stage, the rules lay down that medical inspection 
should be carried out periodically; but excepting a few 
schools that have a systematic arrangement for the purpose, 
not much is being done. In Marathwada, there is provision 
for an annual medical inspection of children in primary and 
secondary schools. In Vidarbha, there is provision for medi- 
cal inspection at the secondary stage. At the collegiate level, 
medical inspection is compulsory for all. 


There is no provision for school meals, The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, however, Provides 6 oz. of toned 
milk and snacks to about 63,000 undernourished children on 
all working days at 428 centres and maintains regular records 
of their health. Skimmed milk powder from the UNICEF 
is distributed to about 1,000 schools. 


17. EDUCATION or THE Backward CLASSES 


The backward class population in Maharashtra is fairly 
large. Children of these classes are granted freeships at 
every stage and seats are reserved for them in secondary 
schools, colleges and in other institutions. Other things being 
equal, they are given preference in admission to government 
institutions. In the Scheduled areas, schools are started even 
in comparatively smaller habitations and grants are given 
for construction of school buildings and hostels. Teachers 
willing to work in such areas are granted several concessions. 
Scholarships, free board and lodging in hostels, lump sum 
grants for books and examination fees, prizes for passing cer- 
tain examinations, etc., are some of the other inducements 
offered to children from the backward classes. 

In 1959-60, 5,11,119 children (of whom 1,33,102 were 
girls) of the Scheduled castes and 1,89,516 children (of whom 
44,099 were girls) of the Scheduled tribes and 3,61,877 child- 
ren of other Backward classes were under instruction. In all, 
1,08,555 boys and 23,137 girls were in receipt of concessions. 
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of one kind or another valued at Rs. 80,88,211 and Rs. 9,30,373 
respectively. 

The former category of “other Backward classes” which 
was defined on the basis of caste has now been done away 
with. Instead, anyone whose income is below Rs. 1,200 per 
aa is assured of free education for his children at all 
evels. 


18. Pre-Primary EDUCATION 

Pre-primary education h 
activity in Western Maharashi 
gives grant-in-aid to pre-primary 
tions. In 1959-60, there were in all 436 institutions with a 
total number of 28,509 children and 1,086 teachers. Their 
distribution is given in the following table. 


as progressed well as a voluntary 
tra and Vidarbha. Government 
schools on certain condi- 


Expenditur 

Pupils "Teachers (Rs. in lakhs) 
AAA 
irls Total Trained 

Boys Girls To REUS ^ ie e 


Men Wo- Men Wo- 
men men 


Division Schools Total 
ota’ 


Bombay 149 6,570 5,744 12314 47 492 55 514 8.42 0.23 
Poona 97 9,528 2,850 6,378 5 100 12 235 2.66 0.25 
Nagpuriht77 n4 80r M2r 19:515 ro Mieco ME 312 4-39 0-79 
Auranga- 

bad 13 478 373 801 2 15 7 25 0.39 0.11 


Total 436 15,377 13,132 28,509 57 


803 78 1,086 15.85 1.98 


Though not a pre-primary institution, mention may be 
made of the Bal Bhavan, Bombay, which conducts very ins- 
tructive and interesting activities for young children. It has 
1352 badge holders and the average daily attendance is about 
250. 


. There are 12 training 
with an enrolment of 692. 


19. HanpicappED CHILDREN bild e 12 
For the socially handicapped children, there were 
reformatory schools with 2,022 children in m ex- 
penditure on these ins Rs. 9:36 s 
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the 12 institutions, 10 were in Western Maharashtra and one 
each in Vidarbha and Marathwada. For the physically handi- 
capped children, there are 12 institutions in all (two for girls 
only) in Western Maharashtra, with an enrolment of 1,047 
students (of whom 223 are girls). Total expenditure on 
these schools in 1959-60 came to Rs. 4:06 lakhs. In Vidarbha, 
there are six institutions with a total strength of 235. There 
are no institutions for the physically handicapped in Marath- 
wada. For the mentally defective, there are three institutions 
in the Bombay division with 291 children (including 101 
girls) and a total expenditure of Rs. 2:87 lakhs (including 
Rs, 1.37 lakhs from State funds). 


20. DeveLopmeNT op Hp 


The importance of Hindi was recognised in Western 
Maharashtra quite early. It is a compulsory subject from 
standard V onwards. In Vidarbha, which formed part of 
the old Madhya Pradesh, Hindi naturally got equal status 
with Marathi since 14 out of its 22 districts were Hindi- 
speaking. Hindi is compulsory in standards V—X in the 
non-Hindi ‘schools. The Nagpur University has introduced 
Hindi and Marathi as media of instruction for some of its 
examinations. In Marathwada, Hindi is compulsory from 
standard III onwards in the non-Hindi schools. Passing of 
the departmental examination in Hindi has been made com- 
pulsory for government servants. The Hindi Prachar Sabhas 
have been conducting Hindi classes and examinations 
throughout the State and thus helping in the propagation of 
the Federal language. 


21. PROPAGATION OF SANSKRIT 


Western Maharashtra has a long tradition of oriental 
studies and possesses such well-known institutions 
Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay; the 
Deccan College of Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
Poona; the Veda Shastrottejak Sabha, Poona; the K, R. 
Cama Oriental Research Institute, Bombay; the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Poona ; the Dharmahosh Mandal, Wai ; 
the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Poona ; the Kaivalya- 
dham, Lonavala ; the Vaidik Sanskrit Man 


f ; dal, Poona ; and 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. There are also a 
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number of Sanskrit Pathashalas which have been doing valu- 
able work in the field of research and study of Sanskrit and 
allied oriental languages. All the universities in the State 
have been giving due importance to the study of Sanskrit and 
other oriental languages. The Nagpur University holds 
special examination in Sanskrit. Government gives grants to 


Sanskrit Pathashalas. 


22. Visual EDUCATION 


In Western Maharashtra, visual education has taken 
great strides. There is an inspector of visual education in 
class I at the State level. The Visual Education Department 
has now 112 magic lanterns, 706 sets of and more than 30,000 
lantern slides, 50 silent, 107 sound and 63 filmstrip projectors, 
2,572 films and a couple of thousand filmstrips. It has pro- 
duced a few educational films also. Besides arranging de- 
monstrations in schools and training colleges, it distributes 
films and filmstrips among schools and training colleges from 
its library according to a planned schedule. It also conducts 
short-term training courses for teachers. 


23. VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A State Vocational Guidance Bureau was established in 
1950 for collecting and. disseminating occupational informa- 
tion, for training school teachers in educational and vocational 
guidance and for undertaking allied activities. In 1957, it 
was converted into a Vocational Guidance Institute, with em- 
phasis on training and research. A branch was also opened 
at Poona. The Institute has three main sections : (a) Occu- 
pational Information Section, (b) the Psychological Section 
dealing with counselling, and (c) the Training Section con- 
ducting courses for career masters and school counsellors. The 
Institute has published a good deal of useful literature on the 
subject. 

24. ADMINISTRATION . 

At the secretariat level, there is a Department of Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare. Under it come the Directors of 
Education and Technical Education. The former is in over- 
all charge of general education while the latter controls.and 
administers technical and craft education... The J. J. Group 
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of Art Institutions function directly under the Secretariat. 
The following officers function at the State level in addition : 
Research Officer, Inspector of Visual Education, Inspector. for 
Commercial Education, Inspector for Drawing, Inspector of 
Physical Education, Special Officer for Social Education, and 
Vocational Guidance Officer. 

The State is divided into four regions each of which 
is in the charge of a Deputy Director. In Western Maha- 
rashtra, each district has its own educational inspector in 
class I who is assisted by a deputy educational inspector in 
class II and a number of assistant deputy educational ins- 
pectors (A.D.E.Is.) in class III according to the number of 
primary schools, the ideal being to have one A. D. E. L in 
charge of about 50 schools. There are two or three A.D.E.Is 
including women for physical education in each district. 
There are no special women inspectors ‘for girls’ schools at 
the primary school stage, although wherever possible, the 
women A.D.E.Is. are called upon to inspect girls’ schools. 
There are two inspectresses of girls’ schools for the inspection 
of secondary schools for girls and training institutions for 
women. In Marathwada, the old administrative pattern has 
been done away with and a system similar to that in Western 
Maharashtra has been introduced. In Vidarbha, the old 
pattern still continues substantially. Below the Deputy Direc- 
tor at Nagpur, there are four divisional superintendents of 
education for secondary schools. The district inspectors 
inspect middle schools while assistant inspectors do primary 
schools. For girls’ education there is an inspectress of girls’ 
schools with assistants for each district. The question of 
introducing an integrated administrative pattern for the entire 
State is now under consideration. 

The total expenditure on education during 1959-60 came 
to about Rs. 4,084.34 lakhs out of which Rs. 2,182.54 lakhs 
was from State funds. 


25. CONCLUSION 


The more important aspects of the State's educational 
policy may be briefly summarised here. The first of these re- 
lates to the provision of universal compulsory and free pri- 
mary education throughout the State. "This involves the or- 
ganisation of a number of programmes such as the develop- 
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ment of primary education in the comparatively less develop- 
ed areas of Vidarbha and Marathwada, the establishment of 
schools in all school-less villages on the lines indicated by the 
educational survey, increasing the enrolment of girls, expan- 
sion and improvement of training institutions for primary 
teachers and free supply of books and writing materials and 
provision of midday meals. The State proposes to reach this 
goal in two stages: the first stage covering the age group 7-11 
and the second the age group 11-14. The second major aspect 
of the educational policy of the State is to see that poverty is 
no bar to education. The State has already made education 
free at all stages to children of parents whose annual income 
is less than Rs. 1,200. It has also instituted a large number of 
freeships and scholarships. The third major aspect of the 
State's policy is to promote technical education because the 
future prosperity of the State depends mainly on industrialisa- 
tion and the availability of technical personnel. Last but not 
the least, due emphasis is placed on physical education and 
military training which “have a long and well-established 
tradition in Maharashtra. 

As stated earlier, the level of educational develop- 
ment reached in different regions of the State has, due to 
historical reasons, varied considerably. A major programme 
proposed during the third Five Year Plan, therefore, concerns 
educational integration of all parts of the State and aims at 
equalising educational opportunity in the different regions. 


The third Five Year Plan of the State provides for a 
total expenditure of Rs. 390 crores, of which a sum of Rs. 32 
crores has been allotted to education. This will be supple- 
mented to a considerable extent by local contributions. The 
State has undertaken a major programme of democratic 
decentralisation. As this programme is implemented the 
local enthusiasm for education should increase and local 
contributions are expected to be forthcoming on a much 
larger scale than at present. The State hopes that with this 
increased local participation, it will be able to tackle success- 
fully many of its educational problems. The new State 
of Maharashtra is heir to a glorious tradition of educational 
poineering. Its endeavour in the years ahead will be to 
‘strengthen and expand that tradition. 
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